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old dollar a day he had earned as a labourer in the
the jute mill, the electric plant, the laundry. His eyes glazed?
his mind stunned, his body too weak to move, he sat there
shivering. He had been a credulous fool. He had been
duped. He had believed a Sunday supplement article. The
magazines didn't pay the fair wage of a penny a word;
they paid a penny for ten words. No man could subsist
on that rate of pay, let alone support a family. Even if he
wrote great masterpieces, and sold everything that came
from his thick, scrawling pencil, there was no hope for him.
Only the rich could afford to be writers; he would have to
crawl back to the lawn-mower and the rug-beater, hang on
somehow until the post-office appointment came through.

That very afternoon, by a coincidence that Jack's life
could get away with but his fiction never, he received another
thin, oblong envelope, this time from a magazine in the
East called The Black Cat, to which he had sent a story
written in that brief, hectic period between the University of
California and the Belmont Academy steam laundry. The
Black Cat was owned and edited by a man by the name of
Umbstaetter who had done a great deal to encourage young
American writers. Umbstaetter wrote Jack that his story
was "more lengthy than strengthy," but if Jack would give
him permission to cut the four-thousand-word manuscript
in half, Umbstaetter would promptly send him a cheque for
forty dollars.

Give permission! It was equivalent to twenty dollars a
thousand words, or double the rate he had believed. He
hadn't been duped. He hadn't been a fool. He would be
able to earn a living for his family by doing the kind of
work he loved. He wrote Umbstaetter that he could cut
the story in two halves if only he would send the money
along. Umbstaetter sent the forty dollars by return mail.
And that, says Jack, is precisely how and why he stayed by
the writing game.

He went to the pawnbroker and took his bicycle, watch,
and mackintosh out of hock. He paid the grocer his four
dollars, the butcher his five dollars. He stocked the house